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HOME COMFORTS. —H. Roberts. 

wonder how young gentlemen can be so silly. There is character artist's pictures had the opportunity, during the continuance of 
in every figure by Vibert, and none more so than in the fat. sleepy the Fair held in the new armory of the Seventh Regiment m 
.old gentleman in "The Painter's Rest." Those who admire thi. New York. November-December, 1879. of studymg four of his 
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latest works — "The Sacred Concert," belonging to John Jacob 
Astor ; *' Going to the Bath" and "Rehearsing," in the posses- 
sion of J. Abner Harper ; and " The Spanish Muleteer," loaned 
by M. Knoedler & Co.. The largest and most important of these 
is Mr. Astor's ** Sacred Concert." In this picture there is a group 
of eight monks, robed in white, standing in a row, within the 
shadow of a large and highly ornate room in a convent, each 
deeply engaged in singing. The expression upon their faces is 
earnest, serious, and filled with a love for music. Placed as they 
are, within a half shadow, the effect is soft, cool and pleasing. 
In front of this group there are three acolytes clad in scarlet, a 
color which is especially pleasing to Vibert, and appears to cap- 
tivate the American eye, fond as it is of strong contrasts and 
bright tones. One of these acolytes is earnestly playing upon a 
bass viol ; a fair young man at his right, and nearly in the centre 
of the picture, is seated before a grand piano, playing, while the 
conductor of the concert, an aged gentleman, also robed in scarlet, 
sits in a huge armed chair at the side of the piano, his limbs 
wrapped in rich blankets and stuffs to protect them from the cold 
marble floor, his arms raised to indicate the time and volume of 
the music. At the right hand background of the picture the eye 
loses itself among a series of red marble pillars and arches. This 
pleasing and striking picture is in Vibert's best style, and if it 
offends somewhat by its glaring scarlets, the whole possesses 
unusual attractions in the vividness with which the concert is por- 
trayed, in the effective grouping, the fine drawing, and wonderful 
execution. Two of the other pictures exhibited — " Rehearsing" 
and the "Spanish Muleteer" — were small cabinet pictures ; ex- 
quisite studies of single figures. "Rehearsing" is the same 
acolyte in scarlet as in the "Sacred Concert," playing by himself 
upon the bass viol, a huge stand in the form of a greenish bronze 
eagle being placed before him, holding the music. The " Spanish 
Muleteer " shows a man wearing green satin pantaloons, trimmed 
with gold, sitting upon his saddle, which has been thrown down 
by a wall, thrumming a guitar. His head is bound around with a 
yellow satin handkerchief, a tint of that brightness which Mr. 
Hamerton says is not desirable. There is so little of it in this 
picture, however, it does not offend the eye, while the whole work 
is otherwise low in tone and harmonious in color. 



NATHAN THE WISE. 

With the exception of Goethe's ''Faust," there is no poem in 
German literature which has received so much special study as 
"Nathan the Wise," by Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. The scene 
is laid in Jerusalem, and the principal characters are the Sultan 
Saladin ; Sittah, his sister ; Nathan, a rich and wise Jew of Jerusa- 
lem ; Recha, his adopted daughter ; Daja, a Christian woman ; 



Al Hafi, a Dervise, etc., etc. The scene selected by the artist for 
illustration from this drama is a room in the Sultan's palace, where 
Saladin and Sittah are playing a game of chess. The Sultan does 
not play well, and his sister beats him, asking, at the same time, 
what so disturbs him .^ He replies that he has been to Mount 
Lebanon and seen their father, whose cares still burden him. 
"What cramps him'.^" asks the Sultan's sister. "This fatal, 
accursed gold!" is the answer. The Sultan then calls for Hafi, 
and commands him to pay to Sittah one thousand denarri. Al 
Hafi studies the game, and replies: "The game is not over, 
Saladin — not lost." "No matter! pay!" roars the Sultan. 
Whereupon Al Hafi begins to divulge a secret to the Sultan, to 
the effect that his generous sister has supported the whole court, 
herself alone defraying the expenses of the Sultan. Sittah does 
not wish her brother to hear this, and is in the act of pushing him 
away from the table to distract his attention. 

S. Gottlieb, the artist, is one of the younger painters, whose 
pictures have attracted attention at Vienna, a pupil of Professor 
Angeli. Among his works of importance are ''Shylock and 
Jessica," "Uriel Acosta and Juditha van den Straaton," and a 
series of compositions illustrating Lessing's great poem. It is 
admitted that he is a young man of superior talents, who gives 
promise of much good work in the future. 



CHRISTMAS PICTURES. 

There is no Christian country, probably, where so much is 
thought of the Christmas festival by all classes of the people as 
England, and naturally we have two English pictures by English 
artists, representing homely incidents at this season of the year. 
In both instances the snow has fallen thick and heavy, and the air 
is stinging in its coldness. Warmth and good cheer reigns within 
doors, "however, with the misletoe-bough over head, and a large 
piece of American roast-beef smoking hot, ready to be served on 
the master's table. No wonder the poor, neglected street dog 
begs for the savory morsel the little girl holds in her hand. The 
question is, will he get it .^ In "Home Comforts" Mr. Roberts 
has given us a bleak English moor, with the figure of a ruddy, 
warmly-clad English boy blowing his fingers to warm them. He 
is on his way to some country house, with an old-fashioned pan 
for warming the bed, and a hamper or basket of good things to 
eat and drink. "The sending of Christmas gifts, such as maybe 
unpacked from a hamper and placed on a dinner-table, is still 
recognized in England as a proper mode of expressing personal 
regard. In this country, as well, the Christmas season is recog- 
nized as the most fitting time for the exercise of charity and 
deeds of friendship. These pictures are universal in their appli- 
cation, depicting incidents common in all Christian lands. 
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A CHRISTMAS BEGGAR. -J. C. Dollman. 

seems that in Vibert's pictures the colors are dangerously inde- of love, and his servant — hidden from the lady, but visible to us 
pendent. His comic wit is delightful. Take, for example, the — is sitting with the guitar-case on his knee and observing the 
picture of *' The Serenade," where a young gentleman is singing amorous youth with the most absolute non-sympathy, and a quiet 



